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comedian of so pronounced a type should be cast for Shylock. But when we consider the career of Shylock from the time of Shakespeare to the year 1741, it will be manifest that the present conception of the part was undreamt of, and the fact that Macklin was allowed by the manager to attempt it will not be very astonishing. To understand the position of Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice^ it is necessary to say a few words about Lord Lansdowne's adaptation of the play, which had superseded it.
George Granville, Viscount Lansdowne, was only thirty-four years of age when he published The Jew of Venice in 1701. The restoration of Shakespeare's plays was at this date no uncommon pastime with men of letters. But, by way of excuse for what we must nowadays regard as acts of Vandalism, we may remember that Rowe, the first serious editor of Shakespeare, did not publish his edition of the plays until 1709, and it was many years before they were approached with that spirit of reverence to which we are accustomed to-day. The lofty patronage extended to the unfortunate poet by his aristocratic editor is well seen in George Granville's Advertisement to the Reader.
"The foundation of the following Comedy," he writes, "being liable to some objection, it may be wondered that any one should make choice of it to bestow so much labour upon ; But the judicious reader will observe so many Manly and Moral Graces in the Characters and Sentiments, that he may excuse the Story for the sake of the Ornamental parts. Undertakings of this kind are justified by the Examples of those Great Men, who have employed their Endeavours in the same Way. The only dramatique Attempt of Mr. Waller was of this Nature, in his Alteration of The Maid's Tragedy; To the Earl of Rochester we owe Valentinian; To the Duke of Buckingham, The Chance; Sir William